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1. INTRODUCTION 


Elaine Pagels maintains that Augustine changed an interpretation that had prevailed 
among the Fathers of the Church, including Chrysostom, and set the Church’s 
theology in a new direction: ‘What they [the Fathers] had read for centuries as a story 
of human freedom became in his [Augustine’s] hands a story of human bondage’ 
(Pagels, 1988, pp. xxvi). This dramatic affirmation raises a fundamental question: Was 
Augustine the most eloquent articulator of a long tradition that preceded him or was he 
an innovator who set the tradition on a dramatically different path? In chapter five 
of her book, The Politics of Paradise, Pagels focuses her general thesis through a 
comparison of Chrysostom and Augustine. I will argue that, though the two men differ 
in style of thought and theological preoccupations — Augustine is systematic and 
comprehensive; Chrysostom pastoral — they share a common vision of human freedom 
and of the origin and end of evil as it is enunciated in the Adamic myth. More funda- 
mentally, I will maintain that Pagel’s position rests on a systematic misinterpretation 
of Augustine’s theology of freedom. Since both Augustine and Chrysostom are part of 
a tradition that begins in the book of Genesis and continues through the New Testament 
and the earlier Fathers of the Church, I will briefly situate the thought of these two men 
in that longer development. I will then look at Augustine’s interpretation of Chrysostom, 
Chrysostom’s own teaching on original sin, and finally at Pagel’s interpretation of the 
differences between the two. 


2. THE ADAMIC MYTH IN THE BIBLE 
Though the story of Adam and Eve occurs early in the book of Genesis, the first book 
of the Hebrew Bible, it does not become a dominant theme in its later writings. Though 


the story appears first, it is not first in Israel’s theological reflection on sin. The Adamic 
myth is not, to use Paul Ricoeur’s expression, a “point of departure’ for Israel’s 
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experience of sin but actually ‘presupposes that experience and marks its maturity’ 
(Ricoeur 1967, p. 237). The myth is itself an interpretation of earlier symbols of 
sin that had arisen out of Israel’s experience which begins with the Exodus not with 
creation, symbols such as ‘deviation, revolt, going astray, perdition, captivity’ (Ibid, 
p. 237). The story of the exile in Egypt, for instance, predates the inclusion of the story 
about the disobedience of Adam and Eve. Liberation from exile plays a much more 
significant role in Israel’s consciousness of God’s activity than does the story of Adam. 
The myth of Adam universalizes Israel’s consciousness of sin, placing the situation 
of sin at the origin of creation rather than just at the beginning of Israel’s particular 
history and projecting Israel’s experience of the dialectic of judgment and mercy into 
a myth of the beginning and the end. 

But though the Adamic myth is not the cornerstone of Israel’s consciousness of sin 
in the Hebrew Testament, it has become, through the writings of Paul, Romans and 
1 Corinthians in particular, a cornerstone of Christian interpretation of sin. Paul calls 
Christ the ‘Second Adam’, the universal man who undoes by his life death and resur- 
rection the harm caused by Adam’s disobedience. To summarize what I have devel- 
oped at length elsewhere (Ely 2005), Paul established the notion of the universal reign 
of sin, the inability of human beings to liberate themselves from slavery to sin, and the 
liberating action of Christ that not only restores what was lost in Adam’s disobedience, 
but brings about a better situation, abounding grace. 

These two ideas, the abundance of sin and the super-abundance of grace, find 
expression in Paul’s Letter to the Romans: ‘I do not understand my own actions. For 
I do not do what I want, but I do the very thing I hate’ (Rom. 7:15) and “But law came 
in with the result that the trespass multiplied; but where sin increased, grace abounded 
all the more. ...” (Rom. 5:20). In the same article, I conclude that the Synoptic Gospels 
also manifest certain characteristics of the Adamic myth as interpreted by Paul, includ- 
ing the notion of a universal reign of sin, the inability of humans to free themselves 
from sin, and the saving power of Christ. But the Synoptics leave out an important 
feature of Paul’s theology, a feature intimately related to the issue being explored in 
this paper. Paul ties the sin that reigns over human beings to the sin of Adam. Paul 
expresses the idea in a phrase that he does not complete, ‘Therefore, just as sin came 
into the world through one man, and death came through sin, and so death spread to all 
because all have sinned—’ (Rom. 5:12). Where the reader is expecting something like, 
“so also ...”, Paul moves the sentence in a different direction: ‘... sin was indeed in the 
world before the law, but sin is not reckoned where there is no law’ (Rom. 5:13). The 
interpretation of Romans 5:12 is a key element in the development of the doctrine of 
original sin. I will return to this text in the course of the paper. 


3. the adamic myth in the fathers of the church 
Since Pagels speaks of the relation between Augustine and the tradition of the Fathers 


that preceded him, it will be helpful to look briefly at that tradition even though this 
paper focuses on Chrysostom and Augustine. For this section, I rely on the work of 
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Henri Rondet (1972). According to Rondet, the Fathers prior to Chrysostom converge 
on some points and diverge on others. All seem to agree that free will, not God, is 
the source of evil in the world. In this all are in the framework of the Adamic myth, 
which differs from the other myths in attributing evil to free will, not to some cosmic 
event involving the gods prior to the creation of human beings. Even Origen, who 
proposes the notion of a sin committed by preexistent souls — some angelic, some 
human — before they descend into bodies, attributes the evil in the world to the exercise 
of free will. We can also say that, though all do not speak of a fall or an original sin, all 
do at least imply some condition which requires redemption by Christ. The fathers also 
seem to emphasize redemption in Christ more than the sinful state from which Christ 
redeems. From these common points differences emerge. Some of the Fathers are 
more literal in reading the story of Adam and Eve, some more figurative, some lean 
toward pessimism, some toward optimism. Whether one looks toward a lost paradise 
or a future redeemed state also provides a basis of difference. Irenaeus, for instance, 
more than any other, seems to provide an interpretation that sees the disobedience of 
Adam and Eve not as a catastrophic fall from an original idyllic state but as an almost 
inevitable mistake of immature people, young in the ways of freedom and love. For 
Irenaeus, human beings are evolving, through the grace of Christ, toward a paradise to 
be realized in the future. 

Although Rondet does not find in the earlier Fathers the fully articulated theory of 
Augustine regarding original sin, he does find in them some of the ingredients of that 
theory. In particular he finds the conviction that something is radically distorted in the 
human situation, that free will, human or angelic, and not some action of the gods or 
fate is responsible for the chronic disorder in human life, and that only the redemptive 
grace of Christ can overcome the consequences of this free choice. Both Paul and the 
Gospel writers affirm this universal reign of sin which only Christ can overcome. 

The notion that this distortion in human affairs has its roots in the disobedience of 
Adam does not appear in all the Fathers. Just as Paul finds the roots of human sin in 
the disobedience of Adam, the Synoptics, though they affirm the universal reign of sin, 
do not trace its origin to a solidarity of the human race with Adam. Thus, the Fathers 
differ in assigning a cause for the flawed character of the human situation. In Augustine, 
of course, we find an additional third element. Beyond the radical distortion present in 
the human will and the grounding of that distortion in the disobedience of Adam, 
Augustine teaches that the distortion is passed along from one generation to the next, 
in a kind of genetic fashion, by sexual intercourse. My interest in this paper, more 
limited in scope, is how the disobedience of Adam and Eve affected the freedom of 
their heirs. I turn now to Chrysostom and Augustine between whom Pagels finds 
significant differences on this point. 


4. chrysostomand augustine on original sin 
John Chrysostom and Augustine were roughly contemporaries. Chrysostom was 


born sometime between 344 and 354 and died in 407, somewhere between the ages 
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of 53 and 63, in exile from the see of Constantinople, where he had been Patriarch 
from 397 to 403. Augustine, born in 354, died in 430 at the ripe age of seventy-six, just 
as the Roman Empire in Northern Africa was crumbling under the advance of the 
Vandals. 

Some writers, among them Julian of Eclanum in the 5" century and Elaine Pagels 
in the 21“, have argued that Chrysostom has a fundamentally different interpretation of 
the consequences of Adam’s disobedience from that of Augustine. I will argue that, 
though the two men differ in style of thought and theological preoccupations, they 
share a common vision of the origin and end of evil as enunciated in the Adamic myth. 
A helpful, though not necessarily conclusive bit of evidence comes from Augustine’s 
expressed conviction that his thought and Chrysostom’s are compatible. Such evidence, 
interesting as it might be, is not by itself definitive since it leaves open the question of 
whether Augustine correctly interprets Chrysostom. Having looked at Augustine’s 
judgment of the matter, I will compare the two authors’ writings in certain key areas to 
determine the extent of their agreement. I begin with Augustine’s interpretation of 
Chrysostom. 


4.1 Augustine’s Interpretation of Chrysostom 

That Augustine had read Chrysostom is evident in his work Contra Julianum. 
Apparently, Julian had cited Chrysostom as supporting the belief that infants, even 
before baptism, are free of original sin (Augustine 1957, Bk. I, Ch. 6, p. 25). The refe- 
rence is to Chrysostom’s Baptismal Instructions where, after noting the many benefits 
of baptism over and above the remission of sins, Chrysostom adds: ‘It is on this account 
that we baptize even infants, although they are sinless [italics added], that they may be 
given the further gifts of sanctification, justice, filial adoption, and inheritance’ 
(Chrysostom 1963, p. 57). Augustine expresses horror that Julian should interpret the 
words ‘although they are sinless’ as a renunciation of a position Augustine considers 
‘the very foundation of the faith’ (Augustine 1957, Bk. I, Ch. 6, p. 26). Augustine cites 
a long list of earlier Fathers who had supported Paul’s position that just as sin came 
into the world through one man, so it is taken away by one man, Christ. When 
Chrysostom called children ‘sinless’, says Augustine, he was saying that they have 
committed no personal sins, not that they are free from the effects of the sin of Adam 
(Ibid., p. 26). 

Augustine cites other passages in Chrysostom that refer to the universal condemna- 
tion of human beings along with Adam: ‘When Adam sinned that great sin, and con- 
demned all the human race in common, he paid the penalties in grief’ (Ibid., p. 28; 
Chrysostom 1947, Lettre X, 3a, p. 156). The context of Chrysostom’s affirmation is 
the sadness (athumia) experienced by his good friend, the deaconess Olympias, to 
whom he writes a series of letters. In fact, the sadness Chrysostom refers to resembles 
a depression which brings on night in the midday and is ‘more cruel than any tyrant’ 
(Ibid., p. 156). As an example of a similar ‘sadness’ Chrysostom refers to the hardship 
that resulted from Adam’s sin and even more of the pain in childbearing that followed 
Eve’s fault. So this teaching of Chrysostom about the consequences of Adam’s sin, 
occurring in a letter of consolation rather than a doctrinal treatise, places him alongside 
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Augustine in affirming a solidarity in suffering for the sons and daughters of Adam 
and Eve. 

Augustine refers to Chrysostom’s discussion of why beasts harm and kill people 
even though Genesis describes the human prerogative of giving the animals their 
names and thus controlling them. “He solves this question’, says Augustine, paraphras- 
ing Chrysostom, “by saying that, before sin entered [the world], all beasts were subject 
to man, and the fact that they now harm men is punishment of the first sin’ (Augustine 
1957, p. 29; Chrysostom 1985, Homily 9, pp. 121-22). Augustine also refers to a 
passage in which Chrysostom mentions the debt inherited from Adam: ‘Christ came 
once and found us bound by the paternal handwriting which Adam wrote. He showed 
the beginning of the debt; through our sins the interest increased’ (Augustine 1957, 
p. 31). Chrysostom continues: ‘In this contract are written a curse, and sin, and death, 
and the condemnation of the law. Christ took away all these and pardoned them’ 
(Chrysostom 1963, Third Instruction, no. 21, p. 63). 

Augustine finds further evidence for his argument against the Pelagian position of 
Julian in Chrysostom’s homilies on Paul’s Letter to the Romans. ‘Read also’, says 
Augustine, ‘how this same holy man explains this same passage of the Apostle, where 
it is written: “Through one man sin entered into the world. ...””. Then Augustine cites 
Chrysostom’s comment on this line: ““It is clear”, [Chrysostom] says, “that it is not the 
sin which comes from the transgression of the law, but that sin which comes through 
the disobedience of Adam, who is a figure of him who was to come”’. And further on: 


For this reason Adam is also a figure of Christ. How is he a figure? they ask. Because, just 
as Adam became the cause of death to those who were born of him, even though they did 
not eat of the tree — that death which was brought about through the food — so Christ, for 
those who are of Him, even though they have done nothing just, became the purveyor of 
justice which He bestowed on us all through the Cross. (Augustine 1957, p. 26; Chrysostom 
1841, Homily X, pp. 150-151) 


Augustine cites further passages from Chrysostom’s Homilies on Romans. What is 
evident, of course, is that both Augustine and Chrysostom are inheritors of the 
theology of Paul. 


4.2 Overview of Augustine’s Thought 

What are we to make of Augustine’s citing of Chrysostom as evidence against the 
Pelagian position of Julian of Eclanum? Does Augustine do justice to the thought of 
Chrysostom or does he distort it to fit his own argument? Before giving my answer to 
these questions, I would like to reflect for a moment on the author who is citing, 
Augustine, and the author who is cited, Chrysostom. 

The Augustine who cites Chrysostom is embroiled in controversy, as he so often 
was in his life, this time with the Pelagian teaching that human beings come into the 
world with no taint of original sin inherited from Adam, no constitutional weakness of 
the will, and no prior inclination toward evil from which they need healing through 
some source outside themselves. What we are dealing with here, of course, is Augustine’s 
interpretation of Pelagius. What Pelagius actually taught is another question, which 
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Robert F. Evans for one explores in his book, Pelagius: Inquiries and reappraisals 
(1968). Since we are here exploring the connection between the thought of John 
Chrysostom and Augustine, the historical question of what Pelagius taught is of 
secondary interest in this paper though of considerable importance for a full evaluation 
of the controversy between Pelagius and Augustine. 

Church councils of 411, 416, and 418 and a condemnation by Innocent I in 417 had 
all solemnly rejected the views of Pelagius and confirmed the teaching of Augustine. 
The Jndiculus, published sometime between 435 and 442, summarizes the Church’s 
teaching: ‘In Adam’s sin all men lost their natural power for good and their innocence. 
No one can of his own free will rise out of the depth of this fall if he is not lifted up by 
the grace of the merciful God’ (Neuner and Depuis 1990, p. 147). Julian of Eclanum, 
a follower of Pelagius, had accused Augustine of Manichaeism for holding just this 
position and had cited John Chrysostom in support of his accusation. Contra Julianum 
of 421 was Augustine’s response. 

The accusation of Manichaeism must have been particularly difficult for Augustine 
to hear since he had spent nine difficult years of his youth personally caught in the 
web of these people he calls ‘those would-be saints, who were such frauds both to 
themselves and to others’ (Augustine 1961, Book V, Chapter 10, p. 103). His efforts to 
disentangle himself constitute the first great controversy of his life. The second, lasting 
from about 393-411, involved the Donatist heresy. From 411 to the end of his life, 
Augustine pursued the third controversy with Pelagius and the Pelagians. A thread 
runs through all these controversies and leads us into the heart of the texts we are 
considering here. The thread is the extent of the will’s freedom. Augustine’s thinking 
develops; his final position is complex and its development is crucial to understanding 
his thought. 

During Augustine’s Manichaean period, from about 375 to 484, he accepted their 
doctrine of two wills, one evil, one good. In his Confessions, Augustine describes his 
state of mind at this time: ‘I still thought that it was not we who sin, but some other 
nature that sins within us’ (Ibid., Bk. V, Ch. 10, par. 2, p. 103). In his darkness Augustine 
found this a convenient place to dwell, not having to admit guilt and confess so that ‘you 
[God] might bring healing to a soul that had sinned against you’ (Ibid., Bk. V, Ch. 10, 
p. 103). But gradually, Augustine came to find liberation in the idea of his own will: 


One thing lifted me up into the light of your day. It was that I knew that I had a will, as 
surely as I knew that there was life in me. When I chose to do something or not to do it, 
I was quite certain that it was my own self, and not some other person, who made this act 
of the will, so that I was on the point of understanding that herein lay the cause of my sin. 
(bid., Bk. VI, Ch. 3, p. 136) 


During this time also, Augustine was trying to resolve the problem of evil: ‘I was 
trying to find the origin of evil, but I was quite blind to the evil in my own method of 
research’ (Ibid., Bk. VII, Ch. 5, p. 138). Augustine expresses the classic dilemma 
simply: ‘Where then does evil come from, if God made all things and because he is 
good, made them good too’ (Ibid., p. 138)? For the Manichaeans, good and evil are 
two different substances. But for Augustine, the idea of God’s infinite substance 
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being limited by another reality completely different from himself contradicted the 
very notion of God. Augustine came to see that God is good and all that God has crea- 
ted is good and that everything that has being is good: “They are in you because you 
hold all things in your truth as though they were in your hand, and all things are true in 
so far as they have being. Falsehood is nothing but the supposed being of something 
which has no being’ (Ibid., Bk. VII, Ch. 15, p. 130). And to his further question about 
what wickedness was he answers, ‘I saw that it was not a substance but perversion 
of the will when it turns aside from you, O God, who are the supreme substance...’ 
(Ibid., Bk. VIL, Ch. 16, p. 150). 

Augustine continues to struggle with the division in his will: ‘My inner self was a 
house divided against itself’ (Ibid., Bk. VIII, Ch. 8, p. 170). Because of this phenom- 
enon of the divided will, which the Manichaeans also recognized in themselves, they 
had claimed the existence of two wills, one good, one evil. But for Augustine, now 
liberated from his false teachers, the divided will revealed something other than the 
existence of two different wills: ‘All this happened to me although I did not want it, but 
it did not prove that there was some second mind in me besides my own. It only meant 
that my mind was being punished’ (Ibid., Bk. VIII, Ch. 10, p. 173). Here Augustine 
shows his dependence on St Paul: ‘My action did not come from me, but from the 
sinful principle that dwells in me. It was part of the punishment of a sin freely commit- 
ted by Adam, my first father’ (Ibid., p. 173). 

Two opposed but not contradictory affirmations contain Augustine’s final position. 
First, against the Manichaeans, the human will is free. When I commit sin it is truly my 
will that performs the act not some other will dwelling in me. I am responsible for my 
acts. But though my will is free in principle and demands that I accept responsibility 
for my acts, my will is not free in an unqualified way. It is free in principle but divided 
in fact, subject to my intentions but subject also to a certain weakness that Augustine, 
following Paul, calls sin, ‘the sin that issues from a more voluntary sin, for I was Adam’s 
son’ (Ibid., p. 173). This is the heart of Augustine’s doctrine of original sin and it is 
here that Pelagius thrusts the sword of his denial. For Pelagius and his followers, 
including Julian of Eclanum, we are free in an unqualified way, without any prior 
inclination to evil. Adam’s sin was only bad example that we are free to follow or not. 
And Julian uses this qualification that Augustine introduces into human freedom as 
a watrant to accuse him of Manichaeism. Pelagius and Julian do not have that bold 
quality of thought that F. Scott Fitzgerald admired so much as the mark of a great 
mind, ‘the ability to think opposed thoughts at the same time and still retain the ability 
to function’ (1993, p. 69). For them only two alternatives existed. Either the will was 
free or it was not free. They did not see how it could be both free and not free at the 
same time. 

This issue of free will, at the center of Augustine’s controversies with the 
Manichaeans and the Pelagians was also relevant to his position in the Donatist con- 
troversy. The Donatists were hardliners. They maintained that the Christian priests 
who had apostatized, handing over the holy books to be burned in the face of Roman 
threats, could not validly perform the sacraments after they returned to communion 
with the Church since they were apostates and that anyone baptized by them needed to 
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be re-baptized. Augustine’s position was that the Donatists did not understand the true 
nature of the sacraments, which depend not on human virtue for their efficacy but on 
the grace of Christ which operates through imperfect human instruments. 

Augustine spent enormous energy opposing the Donatists: ‘For ten years he spent 
all his energies as a writer and a diplomat in combating them, his object being first 
to defeat their leaders in argument and then, as a result of a general conference, to 
persuade the mass of the Donatist Church to reunite with the Catholics’ (Frend 1971, 
p. 228). Though Augustine’s victory over the Donatists did not last beyond his death 
because, at least according to Frend (Ibid., p. 234), he did not understand the depth of 
resistance that sustained the movement, his writings against them reveal his own view 
of Church and sacrament, and, more important still for the subject of this paper, his 
view of human freedom. Augustine understood that the human will is not perfectly 
free and that, out of weakness, it can engage in sinful acts. But that does not prevent 
God from acting even in sinful people to bring about the effects of the sacraments. 

Augustine’s response, spelled out at length in his treatise, On Baptism, Against the 
Donatists, contains several crucial elements that will dominate the Christian Church 
even to the present. One is that the effect of the sacraments does not depend on the 
virtue of the one administering or the one receiving but on the power of Christ present 
in them. Closely related to this affirmation is the distinction between the sacrament 
itself and its ‘grace’. People can have validly received the sacrament in such a way that 
they never need to receive it again, says Augustine, but the valid reception does not 
guarantee that they have achieved a holy life. 

Augustine makes these points repeatedly in On Baptism, Against the Donatists. To 
the hypothetical question: ‘If the unrighteous may baptize, and give remission of sins, 
why do we destroy their credit and call them unrighteous?’ he answers, ‘... in the first 
place, that the baptism with which they baptize is not theirs...’. In other word’s it is 
Christ’s: ‘... and secondly, ... it does not follow that whosoever has the baptism of 
Christ is also certain of the remission of his sins if he has this only in the outward sign, 
and is not converted with a true conversion of the heart so that he who gives remission 
should himself have remission of his sins’ (Augustine 1979, VI.32—36, p. 494, Col. 1). 
The baptized Christian, in other words, though a member of the Church, is still on the 
way, still evolving into the fullness of life in Christ. 

From these two points follows Augustine’s discussion of different ways of ‘being in 
the Church’. For Augustine, it is not as easy as the Donatists, with their rigid standard 
of purity, believed it was, to determine who is inside and who is outside. Only God 
knows for certain who is inside and who outside: ‘For in that unspeakable foreknowl- 
edge of God, many who seem to be without are actually within, and many who seem 
to be within, yet really are without’ (Ibid., V.27—38, p. 477, Col. 2). Augustine describes 
different levels of participation, from those who are deeply at home in the Church to 
those who struggle mightily to secure a foothold in the midst of their weakness (Ibid., 
V.27-38, pp. 476-77). 

What emerges in the course of the controversy are two radically different ways of 
conceiving of the Church: ‘On the one hand, there is the orthodox Catholic Church, 
prepared to compromise with the evils of this world for the sake of unity and 
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peaceful progress’ (Frend 1971, p. 112). This is the Church that Augustine will defend. 
‘On the other hand, there is the Church of the Holy Spirit, of enthusiasm, of open 
hostility to the world, individualistic and intolerant’ (Ibid., pp. 112—113). The Donatists 
follow this second way of thinking. The terminology might be confusing. The ‘orthodox 
church’, in this instance, is orthodox precisely because it is filled with the compassion 
that makes room for sinners, and the Church of the Holy Spirit, as conceived by the 
Donatists, is not orthodox in as much as it fosters an unreal and unattainable idea of 
holiness. It was, of course, the conversion of Constantine and the subsequent establish- 
ment of Christianity that gave rise to these two views of the Church. The Donatists 
were still attached to the Church of martyrs and could not tolerate the return of those 
who had defected by turning over the holy books to be burned, the traditores, without 
demanding of them a second baptism. Augustine, on the other hand, recognized that 
though the Church was pure as the bride of Christ, it was also a collection of sinners 
reaching toward the holiness of the bride. Peter Brown expresses the difference: “The 
Donatists had claimed, against the Catholics, that, as the church was a unique source 
of holiness, so no sinner could have a part in it ... The Catholicism of Augustine, by 
contrast, reflects the attitude of a group confident of its powers to absorb the world 
without losing its identity’ (Brown 2000, pp. 208-209). 

Along with these two views of the Church are two views of the individual Christian. 
For Augustine, Baptism was only a beginning of a long development. ‘Augustine’, as 
Brown explains, “endowed the concrete rites of the Catholic Church with a mysterious 
and enduring validity. Yet he did so in order to make the Church itself a field of 
innumerable, personal evolutions. The individual Catholic was only “guarded” by his 
sacraments; he still had before him the long process of spiritual growth’ (Ibid., p. 218). 
And the integrity and validity of the sacrament does not depend on the holiness of the 
recipient: 


Nor is it material, when we are considering the question of the genuineness and holiness 
of the sacrament, ‘what the recipient of the sacrament believes and with what faith he is 
imbued.’ It is of the very highest consequence as regards the entrance into salvation, but 
is wholly immaterial as regards the question of the sacrament. (Augustine 1979, Bk. III, 
Ch. 14-19, p. 441) 


Underlying all this is the Augustinian conviction that, even after Baptism, a certain 
weakness of the will, a darkness and confusion, a reluctance to conform one’s life 
totally to the demands of holiness still afflicts the Christian. For the Donatists, such 
weakness, at least as it was manifested in the handing over of holy books, is a clear 
indication that baptism did not take. Since Augustine sees baptism as a beginning not 
of itself guaranteeing salvation, he can be compassionate with the sinner. 

We come full circle to the doctrine of Pelagius to which Augustine turned after he 
had finished with the Donatists. The Donatists shared with Pelagians the conviction 
that the human will was possessed of all the freedom it needed to resist evil; for the 
Donatists evil took the form of temptation to apostasy. Elaine Pagels herself affirms 
this commonality between Donatists and Pelagians. She speaks of Augustine’s contest 
with the Pelagians ‘who’, she says, “despite many other differences, shared with the 
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Donatists both a sectarian view of the Church and an insistence on free will’ (1985, 
p. 98). When Christians did not resist, they had only themselves to blame and could not 
be excused on the basis of some chronic weakness of will which only God’s grace 
could heal. 

This is the Augustine who responds to Julian of Eclanum’s denial of the reality of 
original sin, taking umbrage at Julian’s efforts to enlist the authority of Chrysostom. 
What is at stake is nothing less than the foundations of compassion, forgiveness, and 
the restoration of the sinner through God’s grace. Paradoxically, the Pelagian denial of 
original sin leads away from compassion toward severe righteous judgment, away 
from Jesus’ willingness to eat with sinners toward the Pharisees’ ritual purity, away 
from the recognition of the Church as a communion of sinners to an unbridgeable 
divide between the righteous and the unrighteous. And the affirmation of an original 
sin shared equally by all paves the way of forgiveness by establishing from the begin- 
ning a solidarity in weakness that rules out any firm distinction between those inside 
and those outside the Church. Brown powerfully contrasts the harshness of the 
Pelagians with the compassion of Augustine: 


Like many reformers, the Pelagians placed the terrifying weight of complete freedom on 
the individual: he was responsible for his every action; every sin, therefore, could only be 
a deliberate act of contempt for God. Augustine was less sure that a fallen human nature 
could bear so great a weight: ‘Many sins are committed through pride, but not all happen 
proudly ... they happen so often by ignorance, by human weakness; many are committed 
by men weeping and groaning in their distress’. (Brown 2000, pp. 350-351; Augustine 
1997, Vol. 23, p. 241) 


To locate the Augustine who claims Chrysostom as an ally of his own position and 
shows that Julian is mistaken to claim the great orator as a kindred spirit, we must 
situate Augustine midway between the Manichaeism that denies the freedom of the 
will altogether and the Pelagianism that exaggerates it. Against the Manichaeans 
Augustine affirms that we are free. It is truly we who sin. Against the Pelagians, he 
affirms that we sin as those afflicted by a weakness that affects all humans. Forgiveness 
is not possible in the Manichaean worldview because we ourselves do not sin. In the 
Pelagian view forgiveness addresses individual acts of wrongdoing; it does not reach 
to a healing of a deep wound that affects the will even before individual wrong acts are 
committed. In Augustine’s view, a view adopted by the Church, the redemption brought 
about by Christ is a healing, not just of particular sins, but of the of the whole person 
afflicted by a tendency toward sin. 


4.3 Chrysostom’s Theology of Original Sin 
Having considered Augustine’s use of Chrysostom’s writings to support his own view 
of original sin and the underlying theological preoccupation of Augustine’s theology, 
it is now time to turn to Chrysostom’s teaching on original sin. 

A few pre-notes are in order regarding Chrysostom as a thinker and writer. One 
commentator says of him, ‘Among the Greek Fathers none has left so extensive a 
literary legacy as Chrysostom’ (Quasten 1960, p. 429). He wrote some treatises on 
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practical subjects and many letters but most of his works are in the form of homilies, 
the largest part of them exegetical works on the Old and New Testaments. In his 
homilies, Chrysostom treats of theological issues, but it is important to keep in mind 
Quasten’s carefully nuanced comments: 


Among the great number of Chrysostom’s writings there is none that could be properly 
called an investigation or study of a theological problem as such. He was not involved in 
any of the great dogmatic controversies of the fourth century. If he refutes heresies, he 
does it in order to provide the necessary information and instruction for his listeners. He 
was by nature and by predilection a pastor of souls and a born reformer of human society. 
Though no one has ever interpreted Holy Scripture as successfully as he, he had no 
speculative bent nor any interest in the abstract. However, this lack of inclination for 
systematic presentation does not exclude a deep understanding of difficult theological 
questions. (Ibid., p. 474) 


Thus the balance between homilist and systematic thinker in Chrysostom was just the 
opposite of what it was in Augustine, who was systematic thinker first, then a great 
homilist. Michael McCarthy has written eloquently of the significance of Augustine’s 
preaching in the formation of the Church of his time (2005, pp. 23-48). So, when we 
compare Augustine’s views on original sin with those of Chrysostom, we are comparing 
a systematic thinker with a pastoral teacher and reformer. If Quasten is correct, we 
should not expect to find in Chrysostom a fully developed theory of human freedom or 
a treatment of its scope and limitations comparable to Augustine’s. 

So what is Chrystostom’s teaching on original sin and how, if at all, does it differ 
from Augustine’s? Susan Donegan, after reviewing the texts in Chrysostom relevant to 
this question, concludes that ‘... if by original sin one means the total deprivation of 
salvation (repairable only through the grace of Christ), we must answer ‘Yes, John did 
believe in original sin’. John did believe in a solidarity of nature such that we all lost 
life when Adam lost life. We all became sinners’ (Donegan 1988-89, p. 10). Donegan 
refers to the famous text of Romans 5:12 to which I referred earlier in this paper (p.3): 
“Therefore, just as sin came into the world through one man, and death came through 
sin, and so death spread to all because (eph ho) all sinned’. I have used the RSV 
translation. The Greek can also be, and was for many years, translated to mean Adam 
‘in whom all sinned’. Donegan argues that Chrysostom clearly chose the latter inter- 
pretation (Donegan 1988-89, pp. 7-8). 

Ihave already presented above the texts that Augustine quotes supporting the notion 
of original sin. Augustine has quoted Chrysostom accurately and his interpretations 
make sense of Chrysostom’s position. A review of these texts will give us an overview 
of Chrysostom’s teaching 

The first text that Augustine cites, the one that gave rise to Julian’s claim that 
Chrysostom was an ally of Pelagius in rejecting the notion of original sin, is 
Chrysostom’s observation that we baptize infants ‘although they are sinless’. Julian 
takes the word ‘sinless’ to mean that children are without original sin, Augustine 
says it means without personal sin. Since Chrysostom, as a pastor rather than a system- 
atic theologian, does not help us by making the distinction between original and 
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personal sin, we have to look at the other texts cited by Augustine and see if they 
amount to an affirmation of the concept of original sin. 

The first of these other texts, taken from Chrysostom’s letter to his friend the 
deaconess Olympias, names a universal hardship and sadness resulting from the sin 
of Adam: ‘When Adam sinned that great sin and condemned all the human race in 
common, he paid the penalties in grief’. Chrysostom develops the idea at length and 
with great eloquence even calling this common condition a darkness in the midst of 
daylight that affects not just the body but the soul itself (Chrysostom 1947, Lettre X, 
3a, p. 156). Augustine also cites Chrysostom’s discussion in his Homilies on Genesis 
of the rebellion of animals against the human beings whom God intended to be 
their masters. This rebellion took place through the disobedience in which human 
beings forfeited their position of trust (Chrysostom 1985, Homily 9, pp. 121-122). 
Chrysostom’s discussion makes clear that he has in mind the disobedience of Adam 
and Eve, before which they had no fear of the animals, and after which they did. 
A further image of the consequence of Adams’s sin, this one found in Chrysostom’s 
Baptismal Instructions, is of a debt begun by Adam and added to by our own sins: 
“Christ came once and found us bound by the paternal handwriting which Adam wrote. 
He showed the beginning of the debt; through our sins the interest increased. In this 
contract are written a curse, and sin, and death, and the condemnation of the law. 
Christ took away all of these and pardoned them’ (Chrysostom 1963, Third Instruction, 
no. 21, p. 63). Finally, in his Homilies on Romans, Chrysostom refers to ‘that sin 
which comes through the disobedience of Adam’ (Chrysostom 1841, Homily X, 
pp. 150-151). 

These texts seem to add up to a clear affirmation of the first and second levels of the 
doctrine of original sin as I have described them above (pp. 4-5): the conviction that 
something is radically distorted in the human situation, that the distortion is caused by 
human free will, that only Christ can overcome the distortion, and that the originating 
act of free will was the disobedience of Adam and Eve. In this Chrysostom and 
Augustine agree. 


5. elaine pagels on chrysostomand augustine 


But Elaine Pagels discerns an important difference between Chrysostom’s and 
Augustine’s views. The central issue for Pagels is the extent of human freedom and the 
ability, coming from that freedom, of humans to govern themselves. If human freedom 
is radically compromised by the fall, as Augustine teaches, then human beings require 
external government to keep them in line. Many Christian converts of the first 
four centuries regarded the proclamation of autexousia — the moral freedom to rule 
oneself — as virtually synonymous with the ‘the gospel’. 

Yet with Augustine this message changed. The work from Augustine’s later 
years, radically breaking with many of his predecessors, effectively transformed 
the teaching of the Christian faith. Instead of the freedom of the will and 
humanity’s original royal dignity, Augustine emphasizes the bondage of the will 
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by depicting humanity as sick, suffering, and helpless, irreparably damaged by the 
fall. For that ‘original sin’, Augustine insists, involved nothing else than Adam’s 
prideful attempt to establish his own autonomous self-government. Astonishingly, 
Augustine’s radical views prevailed, eclipsing for future generations of Western 
Christians the consensus of the first three centuries of Christian tradition (Pagels 
1985, p. 68). 

The precise difference between Chrysostom’s and Augustine’s views, according to 
Pagels, lies in their interpretation, not of the effects of the fall but of the effects of 
baptism. Pagels acknowledges that Chrysostom recognized the effect of Adam’s sin 
on his posterity. And the texts I have cited above from Chrysostom make this clear. 
On this point he agrees with Augustine in being keenly aware of the disastrous conse- 
quences of Adam’s sin for the ability of human beings to govern themselves: ‘Now we 
are subjected to one another by force and compulsion, and every day we are in conflict 
with one another’ (Chrysostom 1848, 17.3, p. 208; Pagels 1985, p. 71). This conflict- 
ual character of human existence after the fall explained for both men the necessity 
of imperial rule. People are not capable of governing themselves without external 
authority. 

But, according to Pagels, Chrysostom believed that the society of Christians living 
together in the Church required a different sort of government than civil society: “For 
those who live in a state of piety require no correction on the part of the magistrates, 
for ‘the law was not made for a righteous man’. But the more numerous, if they had no 
fear of these hanging over them would fill the cities with innumerable evils’ (Chrysostom 
1842, 6.2, pp. 116-117; Pagels 1984, p. 73). From which Pagels draws the conclusion: 
“The tyranny of external government sharply contrasts, then, with the liberty enjoyed 
by those capable of autonomous self-rule — and above all, by those who, through 
Christian baptism, have recovered the capacity for self-government’ (Ibid., p. 73). For 
the society of Christians, according to Pagel’s interpretation of Chrysostom, persua- 
sion replaces force. And yet it is clear from a close reading of Chrysostom that such 
freedom in the Christian community is due to God’s grace. But if Christians are able 
to lead a life free from ‘biting and devouring one another; the rich man, the poorer; the 
stronger man the weaker; and the bolder man, him who is more gentle’, it is, says 
Chrysostom, through God’s help: “But now by the grace of God none of these things 
happens’ (Chrysostom 1842, 6.2, p. 116). One might ask whether, for Chrysostom, this 
is a grace guaranteed by baptism once-for-all or whether it needs to be renewed daily. 
This is a crucial point, for Pagels seems to interpret Chrysostom as saying that the fact 
of baptism of itself produces a situation in which coercion is no longer necessary. I will 
come back to this. 

To this optimistic vision of Chrysostom, Pagels opposes the Augustinian view that, 
even among Christians, the use of force was warranted. This support for civic coercion 
was shown particularly by Augustine’s turning to the imperial government to suppress 
the Donatists who had not responded to his attempts, drawn out over many years, to 
persuade them of the error of their ways. The root of this turn to force, Pagels argues, 
is Augustine’s belief that, even after baptism, the Christian still suffers from a divided 
will and the moral impotence that accompanies it. 
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Thus the optimism of Chrysostom lies in his belief that baptism lifts from Christians 
the curse of an enslaved will and restores to them a full liberty that removes the need 
for external coercion. But, says Pagels, Augustine is not so optimistic: 


Augustine agrees with his predecessors in delineating two distinct modes of relationship — 
one motivated by impulses of domination and submission, the other by mutually affir- 
ming love. But what sets Augustine’s mature position apart from that of his predecessors 
is his refusal simply to identify the first with the state and the second with the church. As 
he redefines them, the ‘city of man’ and the ‘city of God’ cut across both these categories. 
Even baptized Christians are not exempt, either from the war of conflicting impulses or 
from the need for external government. (Pagels 1985, p. 88) 


At the root of Augustine’s refusal to attribute the rule of ‘mutually affirming love’ with 
any government even that of the church, Pagels finds his interpretation of the disobe- 
dience of Adam in Genesis 3. Augustine’s interpretation of Genesis 3 ‘... betrays his 
own ambivalence or, indeed, outright hostility toward the possibility of human freedom. 
What earlier apologists celebrate as God’s greatest gift to human kind — free will, 
liberty, autonomy, self-government — Augustine characterizes in amazingly negative 
terms’ (Ibid., p. 78). This succinct characterization of the difference in Augustine’s and 
Chrysostom’s interpretations of Genesis 3 lies at the heart of Pagel’s position and 
brings us back to the question I raised at the beginning of this paper as to whether 
Pagel’s contention that Augustine radically changed the direction of patristic interpre- 
tations of original sin is correct. 


5.1 Responding to Pagels 
Does Augustine, then, manifest an ‘ambivalence’ or even ‘outright hostility toward the 
possibility of human freedom’ that distinguishes him from his predecessors? Does he 
deny ‘that human beings possess any capacity whatever for free will’, as Pagels affirms 
(Ibid., p. 93)? The answer to these questions requires a closer look at Augustine’s posi- 
tion on the freedom of the will. I have mentioned above that Augustine’s position on 
the freedom of the will lies between the Manichaean denial of freedom on the one 
hand and the Pelagian affirmation of unlimited freedom on the other. Human freedom 
is neither non-existent as the Manichaeans taught nor unlimited as Pelagius taught. 
The human will in the actual order of things after the disobedience of Adam and Eve 
is a divided will. As a consequence of Adam’s disobedience of God’s will, human 
beings are now justly afflicted with a will that does not obey itself. The punishment fits 
the crime. “To state it briefly, then’, Augustine says, ‘in the punishment of that sin, 
what is the retribution for disobedience if not disobedience itself? For what is man’s 
misery if not simply his own disobedience to himself, so that because he would not do 
what he could, he cannot now do what he would’ (1998, XIV, 15, p. 612)? This, of 
course, echoes St Paul’s lament in the seventh Chapter of Romans, ‘For I do not do the 
good I want, but the evil I do not want is what I do’ (Rom. 7:19). 

Pagels finds in Augustine’s mature interpretation of the sin of Adam expressed 
in the City of God an ‘ambivalence’ or ‘outright hostility toward the possibility of 
freedom’. Reading the passages to which Pagels refers suggest to me rather a regret on 
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Augustine’s part for something human beings could have had but do not have because 
of Adam’s disobedience. What is sinful in Adam’s act is not the exercise of human 
freedom in itself, but the exercise of that freedom contrary to the command of God, 
and not a difficult command at that: 


Man held in contempt the command of the God Who had created him; Who had made 
him in his own image; Who had set him above the other animals; Who had established 
him in Paradise; Who had supplied him with an abundance of all things for his well-being 
and Who had not burdened him with a large number of oppressive and difficult precepts, 
but Who had given him one very brief and easy commandment to keep him in wholesome 
obedience. By means of this commandment, God sought to impress upon His creature 
that He is Lord, and that free service was expedient for him. (Ibid., p. 611) 


Adam and Eve, who should have experienced gratitude toward God for his abundant 
generosity, instead saw themselves as competitors, interpreting God’s command as an 
attempt to keep from them knowledge of good and evil and eternal life. If Adam and 
Eve had obeyed, they would have achieved authentic freedom, spiritual freedom 
grounded in acknowledging their existence from and in God: ‘What followed, there- 
fore, [on Adam’s disobedience] was a just condemnation; a condemnation such that 
man, who would have become spiritual even in his flesh had he kept the commandment, 
now became fleshly even in his mind...’ (Ibid., p. 611). 

What emerges from these passages and from others throughout Augustine’s mature 
work, is his conviction that full freedom for human beings can be found only in God. 
Freedom exercised in opposition to the benevolent, life-giving will of God, is illusory 
freedom, a kind of slavery really. Anyone who does not grasp this conception of 
Augustine’s will continually be misreading what he says, finding in his theology a 
negative weighting of what he actually affirms. An example is Augustine’s description 
of his grief over the death of his friend in the fourth book of The Confessions. In deeply 
moving language, Augustine describes the grief he felt over the sudden loss of his 
friend: ‘My soul was a burden, bruised and bleeding. It was tired of the man who carried 
it, but I found no place to set it down to rest’ (1961, IV, 7, p. 78). Though the reader 
might be touched reading the account of Augustine’s grief, Augustine found signs of 
disordered affection in his own excessive sadness. The problem was that he had loved 
his friend outside of God, in whom he did not believe at this point in his life: ‘Blessed 
are those who love you’, he says, ‘and love their friends in you and their enemies for 
your sake’ (Ibid., p. 79). 

I find in Augustine neither an ‘ambivalence’ nor an ‘outright hostility’ to the idea of 
freedom. I do find a resistance to the notion that human beings can be free outside of 
God. In Augustine’s view, seeking to be free outside of God is precisely the beginning 
of all sin: ‘... the first evil act of the will, since it preceded all other evil acts, consisted 
rather in its falling away from the work of God to its own works than in any one act’ 
(1998, XIV, 11, p. 604). And the first sin entailed all the others that followed because 
it perverted the order by which alone human beings can thrive: “For man has been 
so made that it is to his advantage to be subject to God, and harmful to him to act 
according to his own will rather than that of his Creator’ (Ibid., XIV, 12, p. 607). 
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Augustine says that Adam and Eve ‘began to be evil’ in a secret way before the 
outward act of disobedience became visible. And this secret, invisible evil was pride, 
which Augustine calls ‘a perverse kind of elevation’. ‘For it is’, he says, ‘a perverse 
kind of elevation indeed to forsake the foundation upon which the mind should rest, 
and to become and remain, as it were, one’s own foundation’ (Ibid., XIV, 13, p. 608). 
The characteristic in Adam and Eve that made it possible for the devil to tempt them 
successfully, was a certain complacency: “The first evil came, then, when man began 
to be pleased with himself, as if he were his own light; for he then turned away from 
that Light which, if only he had been pleased with It instead, would have made the man 
himself a light’ (Ibid., XIV, p. 610). 

Pagels finds that these views expressed by Augustine about the compromised 
freedom of the human will lie at the heart of his political philosophy which requires 
external authority. Even Chrysostom, she says, recognized this need for external 
authority for unbaptized persons. But Augustine, says Pagels, goes a step further in 
asserting that even baptized Christians still require external authority, as Augustine’s 
turning to the emperor to bring the Donatists in line shows. Pagels says that Chrysostom, 
on the other hand, believed that baptized Christians, experiencing a restoration of their 
will to full freedom, should be able to govern themselves. Yet she herself points out 
Chrysostom’s lament about the sad state of church governance in his time: ‘But 
Chrysostom remains uncomfortably aware that the actual churches he knows in Antioch 
and Constantinople fall far short of such celestial harmony’ (Pagels 1985, p. 74): 


Plagues too, teeming with untold mischiefs, have come upon the churches. The primary 
offices have become marketable. Hence innumerable evils are arising, and there is no one 
to redress, no one to reprove them. Indeed, the disorder has taken on a kind of method and 
consistency of its own. (Chrysostom 1840, Hom. in Eph., 6,7, p. 166) 


It seems clear that even Chrysostom, though he maintained that, in principle, baptism 
should free Christians from the need for external authority and the use of force, reco- 
gnized that in fact, it did not. Yet, says Pagels, Chrysostom “does not consider the 
possibility that his vision of the church, sanctioned by nearly four centuries of tradi- 
tion, may no longer correspond to the situation of his fellow Christians at the turn of 
the fifth century’ (Pagels 1985, p. 75). She admits as well that Augustine’s ‘opposite 
interpretation of the politics of Paradise — and in particular his insistence that the whole 
human race, including the redeemed, remains wholly incapable of self-government — 
offers radical new ways to interpret this unprecedented situation’ (Ibid., p. 70). And in 
succinct summary fashion, Pagels adds: ‘But what Chrysostom could only denounce, 
Augustine could interpret’ (Ibid., p. 91). Yet it is not an interpretation that Pagels 
accepts. She maintains a nostalgia for the more optimistic view of Chrysostom, one 
that I hope I have shown she can maintain only by a selective reading of Chrysostom. 

It is clear that Chrysostom had no illusions about the effect of baptism on Christians. 
The freedom it offers is not guaranteed. The Christian can fall back into unfreedom. To 
the question I posed above (170) of whether Chrysostom thought of the grace of bap- 
tism as a once-for-all guarantee or as a grace to be renewed, he answers clearly; it 
needs to be renewed. Chrysostom compares the Christian to the Israelites liberated 
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from slavery in Egypt yet still longing for the onions they had there rather than the 
manna God was providing for them. “For ten or twenty days at the very time of Baptism, 
we undergo a change, but then take up our former doings again. But it is not for a set 
number of days, but for our whole life, that Paul requires of us such a conversion. But 
we go back to our former vomit, thus after the youth of grace building up the old age 
of sins (Chrysostom 1841, X, p. 159). These phrases of Chrysostom’s, ‘the youth of 
grace’ and ‘the old age of sins’ are provocative. They suggest the dialectic of grace and 
freedom that both Chrysostom and Augustine embrace. With grace we are young and 
free, without it we are old: ‘For either the love of money, or the slavery to desires not 
convenient, or any other sin whatsoever, makes the worker of these deeds old’ (Ibid., 
p. 159). So neither Augustine nor Chrysostom claims a kind of freedom of the will that 
lies outside of God, outside of grace. And both recognize that even the baptized 
Christian may fall back into slavery to sin and become old again once having been 
made young in baptism. 

That Chrysostom may have been more optimistic than Augustine about the capabil- 
ity of human beings to govern themselves seems clear. And, in fact, the seventh of 
Chrysostom’s Baptismal Instructions manifests an interpretation that seems semi- 
Pelagian. Commenting on the story in Acts 10 of the centurion Cornelius who ‘gave 
alms generously to the people and prayed constantly to God’ (Acts 10: 2), Chrysostom 
says, ‘And that you may know clearly that grace wings its way down to us from on 
high only after we have first done our fair share, hear the story itself’ (1963, 7, 28, 
p. 116). And further on in the same Instruction Chrysostom, still amazed at the good- 
ness of Cornelius, exclaims: ‘For who of us will ever be able to boast that he has been 
so constant in prayer or was so generous in almsgiving as to have deserved [italics 
added] the vision granted to Cornelius’ (Ibid., p. 117). Augustine, of course, taught that 
even the first steps one takes toward God come by virtue of grace at work in us and 
would not accept the idea that we could by our good actions deserve grace. Chrysostom 
is less precise. But this is not Pelagianism. Chrysostom affirms over and over the 
necessity of grace to persevere in a holy life. 

Pagels shows an affinity for Pelagius and even for the Donatists, both of whom 
attributed a high degree of freedom to the human will. She also seems to think that the 
Fathers of the Church who proceeded Augustine were closer in their views on the 
human will to Pelagius than to Augustine: ‘Pelagius’ supporters would make the coun- 
terclaim (and with reason) that they only followed ancient tradition concerning the 
church and human nature — tradition most recently championed by John Chrysostom 
himself’ (1985, p. 98). I am convinced that Augustine has correctly interpreted 
Chrysostom as an ally against Pelagius and that Augustine is more accurately described 
as continuing a tradition begun by his predecessors rather than as setting out on an 
entirely new direction. 

We are dealing here with the development of doctrine. Pagels does not make fully 
clear whether she considers the change wrought by Augustine in the earlier patristic 
tradition a genuine advance or a retreat. She seems to think that Augustine’s position 
better interprets the situation of the Church in his time than does Chrysostom’s but her 
amazement that subsequent theologians accepted Augustine’s turn from optimism 
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about human ability for self-government suggests that she thinks that the Bishop of 
Hippo influenced the tradition in a negative way. 

Every interpretation flows out of a hermeneutic position. The hermeneutic of 
Chrysostom and Augustine, and, indeed, of the Fathers who proceeded them, is best 
located in the dialectic of sin and grace. Augustine’s hermeneutic, and I believe that of 
his predecessors, is a hermeneutic of grace. The place from which Augustine views 
human life is the gracious intervention of God in the chaotic course of human history. 
He sees everything from the perspective of grace. It is an optimistic view, entailing a 
confidence based, not on the intrinsic possibilities of unaided human nature, but on 
God’s abundant love and the power of grace. And Chrysostom operates from the same 
hermeneutic. He ends each of his twelve Baptismal Instructions with variations of the 
following formula: ‘May we do all this [range ourselves against the devil] by the grace 
and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, with whom be to the Father and the Holy Spirit 
glory, power, and honor, now and forever, world without end. Amen’ (1963, V, 28, 
p. 92). This formula is more like the ending of a prayer than the formulation of a 
teaching. But precisely as formula, it embodies an element of the tradition that a man 
like Chrysostom accepted without question and a man like Augustine developed into 
point of doctrine against Pelagius and Julian. But it is the same hermeneutic of 
grace. 

The hermeneutic of Pelagius, Julian of Eclanum and Pagels seems to be an idea of 
nature unaided by grace. These authors see freedom as a quality residing in the human 
will independent of any relation to God. This is an optimism based not on confidence 
in the gracious intervention of God, but on the power of human beings to act on their 
own. Pagels believes that Augustine’s predecessors shared that optimism and were, 
thus, closer to Pelagius than to his arch-enemy, Augustine. I believe they were closer 
to Augustine. 


6. conclusion: seeking the face of god 


I close by appealing to another formulation of this hermeneutic of grace, the phrase 
from Psalm 105, ‘Seek the Lord and his strength, seek his presence continually’ (v. 4). 
Robert Louis Wilken uses a variation of this admonition as the subtitle to his book on 
the fathers of the Church: The Spirit of Early Christian Thought: Seeking the face of 
God (2003). Wilken is careful to affirm at the outset that he has not written a book 
primarily about ideas. He aims ‘less to describe how certain teachings emerged than to 
show how a Christian intellectual tradition came into being, how Christians thought 
about the things they believed’ (Ibid., p. xiv). And the emergence of that Christian 
intellectual tradition he puts under the rubric of ‘seeking the face of God’. Wilken 
bases the phrase on the Latin version of Psalm 105:4, ‘Seek his face always’ (Quaerite 
faciem eius semper). Augustine, Wilken tells us, cites it four times in his work The 
Trinity. ‘More than any other passage in the Bible it captures the spirit of early Christian 
thinking’ (Ibid., p. xxii). One thinks of Augustine’s words at the beginning of The 
Confessions, “The thought of you stirs him [the human being] so deeply that he cannot 
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be content unless he praises you, because you made us for yourself and our hearts find 
no peace until they rest in you (1961, I, 1, p. 21). 

Wilken has given us a hermeneutic, a way of interpreting the Fathers. To interpret 
the fathers, says Wilken, we must recognize as the deepest level of their thinking the 
search for God’s face. All of the Fathers believed that only the vision of God could 
restore the integrity of human beings which had been flawed through sin. One of 
the most optimistic of the Fathers, Irenaeus of Lyon, affirmed that ‘The Glory of God 
is the human being fully alive’ [my translation] (Gloria enim Dei vivens homo); 
he added immediately, ‘The life of human beings is the vision of God’ (vita autem 
hominis visio Dei) (Irenaeus of Lyon 1965, p. 649). This vision of God is the life of 
grace 

I have tried to show that this search for the face of God, what I have also called the 
hermeneutic of grace, provides the point of departure for the thought of both Chrysostom 
and Augustine and that Elaine Pagels distorts their views of freedom by substituting a 
different point of departure, namely what nature can do on its own, thereby exaggerat- 
ing the differences between them. Both Chrysostom and Augustine believed in the gift 
of human freedom. Both of them believed also that this gift of freedom had been 
blighted through the sin of Adam and required for its restoration the grace of Christ, a 
grace received first through Baptism and then renewed from day to day throughout a 
Christian’s life. 
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